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A second theory of pearl formation,
adopted by recent scientists, is that the
pearl is the covering of a parasitic worm
which enters the mollusc in its larval stage,
in its growth assumes a spherical form,
and then dies. Then, as M. Raphael
Dubois expresses it: "the ornament as-
sociated in all ages with beauty and riches
is nothing but the brilliant sarcophagus
of a worm." One more explanation there
is: pearls may be muscle-pearls or en-
veloped gall-stones, found at or near the
insertion of muscles.
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All molluscs can and do produce pearls,
but it is only in the so-called "oyster pearl"
that certain of the essentials of the gem-
pearl are found. It must have a fine orient,
a perfect skin of delicate texture; a de-
cided color whether it be white, pink,
cre'amy gray, brown or black; and a sym-
metrical form, either perfectly round, pear
drop, egg or button-shaped. Sometimes
the pearls are double, triple or multiple, as
in the case of the famous Southern Cross;
sometimes they are elongated as those

found in American rivers and near the
hinge of the shell. These are called'' hinge-
pearls ". _ The color has no connection with
the luster; it is generally the same as that
of the shell-nacre, black in black, pink in
pink. The most common and most de-
sirable is white or silvery. While the
Ceylon pearls are usually white, those
from American rivers are noted for their
variety in shade.

From earliest times, the demand for
pearls has been great, particularly in the
East. The Japanese call the pearl one of
"the seven costly things" (Shippo or
Nanatsu-no-takard). Their price has
fluctuated in the West according to the
more fickle fashions prevailing there, but
they have never at any time been without
considerable value, and today rank among
the most precious gems. There was the
danger that the pearl fisheries might be-
come exhausted, and efforts have been made
to keep up the supply by artificial means.
One of the dreams of medieval alche-
mists was the creation of pearls. We pos-
sess two ancient Greek treatises, one of
which tells how to clean true pearls, and
the other how to make them artificially
' by a tour-de-main founded on the properties
of chloride of mercury. In 1680 Jacquin,
a rosary-maker of Paris, succeeded in
making false pearls by encrusting molds
with fish-silver. But the culture of the
true pearl was first discovered by the Chi-
nese. Ye-jin-yang, a native of Hoochow,
in the thirteenth century started the in-
dustry by cultivating the river-mussel,
and today near Teh-tsing it forms the
staple occupation of several villages, em-
ploying as many as 5000 people. In
Chung-kwano, the center of the pearl cul-
ture, a temple has been erected to the mem-
ory of the originator of the trade. Father
d'Entrecolles writes an amusing letter in
1734, describing how the Chinese "put the
mussels in fresh water where the dew fell,
where no female could approach, nor bark-
ing of dogs nor crowing of chickens be
heard". Small round pellets of the size
of a pea, formed of pulverized seed pearls
moistened with holly juice, were inserted
into the valves and the mussels put back
into the water for a certain time and fed.